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A     SERIOUS 


ADDRESS 


TO      THE 


ELECTORS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 


Friends  and  Countrymen*, 


T 


HE  evils  that  have'  arifen  from  long  Parlia- 
ments, and  the  prefenc  unequal  ftate  of  Reprelcn- 
tation  among  us,  have  been  fo  fenfibly  felr,  efpe- 
cially  of  late,  that  the  neceffit}'-  of  a  reformation 
fcenns  very  forcibly  to  be  imprelTed  on  the  minds  of 
the  people  in  general.  The  juftice  and  expedien- 
cy *  of  a  cliange  in  thefe  particulars  has  been  very 
frequently  thefubjc6t  ofdifculTion;  and  almoftevery 
thing  that  can  be  faid  on   the  popular  fide  of  the 

queftion  (and  very   little  indeed  ever  has,  or  ever 
A  2  can 

■■  Pcihaps  it  is  one  of  the  ftrongcft  arguments  in  favour  of 
fhori  Parliaments,  and  an  equal  rcprefcntatiou,  that  the  opponents 
of  thefc  mcalurcs  (particularly  i>i  Parliament)  have  been  reduced 
to  the  diltinftion  between  iuftice  and  expedience.  But  can  any 
tiling  be  intxpedieut,  that  ii,  at  the  fame  time  juft  ? 
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can  be  faid  on  the  other  fide)  has  already  been 
urged  by  wife  and  good  men,  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament  J  yet  their  arguments,  however  con- 
vincing, are  difperled  in  publications  too  fcarce 
and  too  voluminous  to  be  purchafed  or  perufed 
by  the  generality  of  thole  \vi\o  ftand  mod:  in  need 
of  information.  The  plain  good fenfe  of  the  Elec- 
tors of  Great  Britain,  however  clearly  it  may- 
point  out  the  propriety  of  a  reform,  is  not  always 
lufHcIent  to  fugged  to  them  the  particular  argu- 
ments that  prove  this.  Hence,  that  the  means  of 
information  on  this  very  important  queftion,  might 
no  longer  be  wanting,  and  that  every  favourer  of 
{hort  Parliaments  and  an  equal  Reprcfentation, 
throughout  the  kingdom,  might  be  able  to  give 
a  reafon  for  the  hope  that  is  in  him,  I  have 
thought  it  advifeable  to  extradl,  from  a  variety  of 
publications,  the  principal  arguments  which  have 
occafioned  a  change  in  thefe  particulars,  tq  become 
a  popular  meafure  among  men  of  honefty  and  un- 
derftanding.  One  book,  (Burgh's  Political  Dif- 
quifitions)  would  have  rendered  this  publication 
unneceiTary,  had  it  not  been  too  dear  and  too  pro- 
lix for  men  who  have  little  time  or  money  to 
fpare,  (and  men  of  this  defcription  form  the  moft 
valuable  clafs  of  people  in  this  kingdom  ,)  but  to 
thofe  who  have  both,  I  would  moft  earneftly  re- 
commend the  purchafe  and  perufal  of  it.  You 
have,  therefore,  my  friends,    in    this  little  traft, 

ill. 
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ill".  More  arguments  in  number  th;in  are  to  be 
found  in  any  oth«r  publication  extant  that  I  know 
of.  2dly.  You  have  thofe  arguments  in  a  much 
fmaller  compafs;  fo  that  their  force  may  be  more 
readily  perceived,  and  their  contents  more  eafily 
remembered ;  gdly,  You  have  them  drawn  cue 
more  regularly  and  orderly,  and  lefs  mixed  with  ex- 
traneous matter  ;  and  4thly,  You  have  the  fame- 
information  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  in  any  other  fimi- 
lar  production. 

Fellow  Citizens, 
The  fubje(5l  we  are  upon,  next  to  religious  fub- 
jefls,  is  of  all  others  the  mod  important.  It  con- 
cerns your  country  and  pofterity  in  general,  and 
yourfclves  and  your  children  in  particular.  Let  me 
intreat  you,  therefore,  to  perufe  the  following  pa"es 
with  patience,  and  without  prepofTeflion.  If  the  ar- 
guments advanced  appear  to  you  concluiive,  adopt 
them  as  principles,  and  acTt  in  conformity  to. them  : 
if  they  feem  otherivifei  do  not  be  content  merely  witli 
notfiipportbigiht  mealures  they  are  meant  to  enforce, 
opjiole  them,  be  a6live  in  endeavouring  to  ftop 
ihem,  and  fhew  that  you  aljo  acSt  from  principle, 
by  letting  your  exertions  on  the  fide  your  conlcienc^ 
dictates,  be  as  ftrong  as  thofe  of  your  opponents. 
For  this  reafon,  my  friends,  hear  with  attention, 
ai}d  confider  v/ith  calmnefs,  what  may  be  urged  on 
tne  other  fuie ;  but    if  the    refult    ^is  I  make  no 

dojbc 
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doubt  it  will)  be  a  full  conviftion  of  the  truth  of 
what  follows,  above  all  things  be  not  lukewarm  : 
You,  and  you  only,  are  the  perfons  in  whofe  power 
it  is  to  bring  about  this  regeneration  of  our  Con- 
lljtution,  that  feems  fo  abfolutely  neceflary  to  our 
political  fnlvation  ;  and  I  fincerely  pray  God  Al- 
mighty, to  give  you  not  only  underllanding  to 
diftinguifh  the  truth,  but  firmness  to  Jwp- 
port  it, 

Arguments  for  Jhort  Varliaments. 

I.  It  Is  a  fafCj  that  men  in  general  are  too  fond 
of  power  to  part  with  it  eafily,  when  ic  can  by  any 
means  be  prefcrved  :  the  longer  they  are  in  power, 
tjie  more  apt  they  are  to  lofe  fi^Tht  of  their  original 
creators  ^  and  the  more  time  and  opportunity  they 
have  to  continue  unjuflly  an  ofEce  they  ought  to- 
lay  down.  Hence  the  duration  of  the  long  parlia- 
ment, the  penfion  parliament,  the  feptennial  bill, 
6^c. 

II.  The  greater  power  it  be  that  is  entrufted, 
the  fliorter  fhould  be  the  time  it  is  entrufted  for: 
but  legiflative  power  is  the  greatcll,  it  ought  there- 
fore to  be  the  fliorteft. 

III.  Power  entrufted  for  a  long  time  is  apt  to 

be  monopolized  by  families  ;  this  is  notorioufly  the 
cafe  with  the  legiflative  power  of  the  Commons  of 
England. 

IV.  A  man  may  be  a  fit  reprefentatlve  this  year, 
but  not  fo  the  nexti  for  inilance,  he  may  be  inde- 
pendent 
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pendent  this  year,  but  extravagance  may  reduce 
him  the  next;  is  it  not  then  imprudent,  and  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  eleftion,  to  continue  the 
fame  man  five  years  longer  ?  The  fame  unfitnefs 
may  arife  from  illnefs,  change  of  principles,  by 
finifter  practices,  &c.  Is  not  this  tjo  much  the 
cafe  with  us  ? 

V.  The  longer  the  time  of  continuance  in  office 
the  fewer  can  be  chofen  into  it;  thus  if  Parlia- 
ments were  annual,  feven  times  the  number  might, 
and  twice  or  thrice  the  number  probably  would 
be  chofen  •,  which  v/ould  not  only  encreafe  politi- 
cal liberty  (according  to  Prieftly's  definition  of  it) 
but  would  alfo  extend  political  knowledge,  be- 
caufe  more  men  of  fortune  would  think  it  worth 
while  to  attend  to  national  atfairs  than  now  do  j  it 
would  alio  give  his  Majefty  and  the  nation,  an 
opportunity  of  confulting,  poffibly  fcven  times, 
probably  two  or  three  times  the  number  they 
now  do. 

VI.  Length  of  Parliaments  deilroys  refponfi- 
bility  :  it  is  much  m.ore  eafy  to  inveftigate  the 
tranfacflions  of  one  year  than  of  fcven,  befide  that 
it  makes  the  Members  more  independent  of  the 
people. 

VII.  It  is  pofllble  a  law,  when  ena(5ted,  may 
have  confequences  unforefeen  previous  to  its  paf- 
ing;  but  the  Parliament  that  enac1:ed  it  will  be 
much  more  likely  to  continue  it,  than  a  new  one 

4  which 
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which  is  unbiaffed  :  hence  in  this  cafe  we  are  likely 
to  luflVr  the  inconvenience  of  a  bad  law  much 
longer  in  a  long  than  a  lliart  Parliament. 

VIII.  It  has  always  been  obferved,  that  toward 
the  dole  of  a  Parliament,  thofe  Members  zvhofe 
^IsSfion  depends  upon  the  people^  have  been  particu- 
larly cautious  in  their  condu6l,  in  hopes  of  be- 
ing rc-elcdcd.  This  is  the  reafon  that  the  place 
bill  has  been  ^o  frequenly  pafled,  jufl:  before  a 
o-eneral  eleClion.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  more 
frequent  general  elections  arc,  the  greater  number 
of  ofood  laws  will  be  palled. 

IX.  The  long  duration  of  Parliament  checks 
the  ardour,  and  damps  the  hopes  of  thofe  patriots 
%vho  oppofe  the  evil  meafures  of  a  bad  one.  In 
a  fhort  Parliament  their  alacrity  would  be  greater, 
and  therefore  their  endeavours  more  fuccefsful. 

X.  It  is  much  eafier  to  bribe  one  Jet  of  men 
who  are  to  continue  feven  years,  than  fevenfets, 
of  one  year  each.  Annual  Parliaments  would 
therefore  be  much  more  honed,  and  much  more 
independent  than  feptennial  ones. 

XI.  It  is  fcarce  worth  a  Minijier's  while  to  bribe 
a  member  for  one  year's  fcrvice,  who  might  on 
that  very  account  be  non-elecled  the  next  year  ; 
but  it  is  well  worth  while  to  bribe  a  member  for 
feven  years  fervice,  bccaufe  the  latter  is  likely  to 
anfvver  the  end  of  the  Minifter,  more  than  the 
former,  in  the  proportion  of  feven  to  one. 

XII.  It 
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XII.  it  IS  fcarce  worth  a  Mmher's  iih'ile  to 
accept  of  a  bribe  for  one  year's  fervice,  when  he 
might  on  that  very  account  be  non-eleded  the 
next  year.  But  the  cafe  is  different,  if  he  can 
fell  hinnfelf  for  feven  years.  For  inflance^  fup^ 
pofe  the  bribe  be  lood.  a  year,  it  is  fcarce  worth 
while  for  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  charadler  to 
commence  rogue,  and  ruin  himftlf  for  loool* 
But  there  are  many  who  would  think  7000I.  a 
fufficient  inducement,  becaufe  confidering  the  con* 
fequcnce  annexed  to  money,  7000 1.  would  cover  a 
multitude  of  fins  :  add  too 

XIII.  That  in  the  former  cafe  (i.  e.  annual 
Parliaments)  for  the  reafon  above  given,  the  per- 
fon  bribed  would  have  very  few  to  keep  him  in 
countenance  -,  in  the  latter  (i.  e.  feptennial  Parlia- 
ments) we  know  from  woeful  experience,  that  he 
will  have  great  numbers.  This  is  a  ilrong  induce- 
ment. 

XIV.  Short  Parliaments  will  fecure  the  virtue 
of  the  ele5fors  -,  for  it  is  fcarce  worth  while  to  give 
or  receive  a  bribe  for  one  year's  vote,  but  it  may- 
be thought  otherwife  for  feven.  Again,  fuppofe 
that  on  an  average,  the  Ele(flors  of  Great  Britain 
might  be  bribed  at  five  guineas  a  man  and  not 
under;  it  is  evident,  that  if  Parliaments  were 
annual,  and  a  man  had  an  inclination  to  purchafe 
votes,  he  muft  give  thirty-five  guineas  a  piece  for 
what  he  may  now  accomplilh  for  five  guineas.     So 

that 
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that  it  is  on  an  average  exadtly  leven  to  one  in  fa- 
vour of  the  independence  of  annual  Parliaments 
above  fcptennial. 

XV.  A  feat  in  feptennial  Parliaments,  therefore, 
being  liable  to  become  a  job,  it  will  follow  from 
the  principle  of  felf  intereft,  that  a  man  in  a  fep- 
tennial Parliament  will  give  his  firft  and  greateft 
attention  to  his  private  intereft,  and  that  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  nation  will  be  only  a  fecondary  con- 
iideration  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  fuppofed  that  any  one 
will  give  from  3  to  5000I.  for  a  feat  in  Parlia- 
ment, merely  to  ferve  the  public.  But  a  feat  in 
iborr.  Parliaments  not  being  fo  liable  to  become 
a  job,  the  interefls  of  the  nation  will  be  attended 
to  in  the  firft  inftance. 

^VI.  Short  Parliaments  would  leflen  the  num- 
ber of  controverted  eledtions  :  for  controverted 
eleflions  generally  arife  from  fome  fmifler  prac- 
tices, on  the  fide  of  one  or  all  of  the  candidates : 
but  if  the  candidates  did  not  intend  to  make  a 
gain  of  the  office,  if  the  good  of  their  country 
were  the  true  motive  of  their  offering  themfclves, 
they  would  make  ufe  of  no  finifler  pra6\ices.  The 
good  of  the  nation  is  mod  likely  to  be  attended 
to,  and  a  feat  is  the  leaft  likely  to  become  a  job 
in  fhort,  than  in  long  Parliaments,  therefore,  con- 
troverted clecftions  would  be  fewer  in  the  former 
than  the  latter.  When  is  there  a  riot  at  the 
election  of  an  overfeer;  a  churchwarden,  a  com- 
mon 
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mon  council-man,  or  an  alderman  ?  there  Is  not 
fo  much  opportunity  of  making  money  in  thefe 
offices,  as  in  a  feat  in  Parliament;  and  where 
nothing  is  to  be  gotten,  the  election  is  peaceably 
condudled. 

XVII.  Leflenlng  the  number  of  controverted 
elections  would  afford  more  time  to  the  Members 
to  attend  to  public  bufinefs,  than  they  now  have. 
A  feffion  is  nearly  taken  up  in  thefe  days  before 
we  know  who  are,  and  who  are  not  our  reprefen- 
tatives.  In  fhort  Parliaments,  therefore,  the  mem- 
bers will  not  only  be  more  unbiafTed,  more  honefV, 
and  more  capable  of  minding  their  country's  in- 
tereft,  but  more  at  leifure  alfo,  than  in  long 
ones. 

XVIII.  Long  Parliaments  detrafl  from  politi- 
cal liberty  -,  for  they  neceflarily  exclude  a  great 
number  of  qualified  gentlemen  from  enjoying  the 
privilege  of  ferving  their  country  in  that  depart- 
ment. In  the  year  1766,  it  was  found  that  fixtsy 
members  had  ferved  in  four  Parliaments,  thirty- 
one  in  five,  fixteen  in  fix,  three  in  feven,  two  in 
eight,  one  in  nine,  and  one  in  ten. 

XIX.  Nemo  repeute  fuit  turpijjimus  I  No  man 
ever  became  a  fcoundrcl  all  at  once.  A  number 
of  Members  come  into  the  Houfe  without  a  defign 
of  being  corrupted,  who  cannot  vvithfland  re- 
peated  attacks  upon  their  honelly.  Hence  in  long 
I'arliaments,   a  corrupt  Miniiler  has  more  oppor- 

B  '2  tunii  es 
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tunities  of  diffufing  difhonefty  than  in  fliort  ones, 
where  the  time  is  wanting. 

XX.  The  ignorance  that  prevails  among  men 
of  fortune,  concerning  the  very  firft  principles  of 
Go'.^ernment,  in  fuch  a  country  as  En2;land,  is 
aftonifliing.  To  this  ignorance,  muft  be  imputed 
the  abfurd  defences  of  the  juftice  and  expediency 
of  the  war  with  our  American  brethren;  particu- 
larly in  Parliament,  Short  Parliaments,  by  ex- 
tenvding  the  chance  of  becoming  a  Member,  to  a 
much  greater  number  of  people  of  fortune,  would 
induce  a  proportionably  greater  number  to  turn 
their  minds  to  political  lludies,  \vho  now  neglect 
them,  becaufe  they  have  not  fo  good  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  ufe  of  that  knowledge  when 
acquired.  Hence  it  is  probable,  from  this  rca- 
ibn  alone,  that  the  American  war  would  never 
have  been  commenced  by  an  annual  Parliament  j 
and  I  am  afraid  every  feptennial  one  may  be  called 
a  **  lack-learning  Parliament,"  with  as  much  pro- 
priety as  Sir  Edward  Coke's  "  Parliamentum  In- 
dictum.'' 

XXI.  Short  Parliaments,  by  caufmg  men  of 
creates  to  look  up  to  the  people  as  the  fource  of 
their  honour,  and  as  the  perlbns  to  whom  they 
are  to  be  obliged,  tend  to  introduce  the  idea  of 
equality,  and  confequcntly  a  fpirit  of  indepen- 
cknce, 

XXII.  The 
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XXII.  In  long  Parliaments,  from  the  caufes 
before  mentioned  a  great  part  of  the  Minifler's 
tiiy.e  is  taken  up  in  bribing  members  to  fecure  a 
majority;  (what  is  called  fettling  themfclves  in 
office:)  hence  the  nations  bufinefs being  neglected, 
rn(^re  bribery  becomes  necefTary  to  fkreen  the  ne- 
glect, hence  more  and  more  difhonefty,  negledV, 
.and  want  of  opportunity :  hence  an  expenditure 
of  the  public  money  in  doing  ill,  and  confequcntly 
heavier  taxes  to  enable  the  Minifter  to  do  any 
thini',  well, — Is  this  our  cafe,  or  is  it  not  ? 

The  objections  ufually  urged  againft  Ihort  Par- 
Jiainents  are  thcfe  : 

I.  1  he  p  incipal  reafon  alledged  for  extending 
the  iafi  triennial  Parliament  to  four  years  more  ; 
was  an  appvehenfion  that  a  majority  of  Tories  and 
Jacobites  would  be  returned. 

ANSWER. 

And  what  if  a  majority  of  Tories  and  Ja- 
cobites were  returned,  had  not  the  nation  a 
right  to  return  whom  it  pleafed  ?  But  the  appve- 
henfion was  ridiculous,  and  was  urged  only,  to 
cover  (however  flightly)  that  infamous  and  tyran- 
nical meafure-  and  if  it  were  then  ridiculous,  furc- 
ly  it  is  much  morefo  now--. 

II.  Short  Parliaments  by  multiplying  general 
cle(5lions,  multiply  the  evils  attendant  on  general 

ekdions  y 
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cleflions  ;  fuch  as  tumults,  idlenefs,  drunkcnnefs, 
&c. 

ANSWER. 

The  fa6l  itfelf  is  falfe,  and  the  argument  itfelf  is 
obviated  by  Sed:.  XVI.  preceding  :  the  caufes  of 
thefetumuhs,  &c.  are  an  unequal  reprcfentation 
and  the  Septennial  A&j  which  by  making  a  feat  in 
Parliament  a  matter  of  private  importance,  induces 
the  candidates  to  make  ufe  of  iiniftcr  prad:ices, 
which  are  the  true  caufe  of  thefe  tumults,  this 
will  need  no  proof  to  thofe  who  can  recoiled:  the 
Cafes  of  any  one,  or  any  number  of  controverted 
cledions.  As  I  have  already  faid,  Argument  XVI. 
What  tumults  or  riotings  happen  at  the  eleflion  of 
a  churchwarden,  an  overfeer  or  a  common-council 
man  ?  But  if  thefe  offices  were  worth  4  or  5000I. 
(like  a  feat  in  Parliament)  is  it  not  reafonable  to 
fuppofe  there  would  be  contentions  for  them  ?  and 
if  contentions,  tumults,  &c.  ^  Is  it  not  moreover 
remarkable  that  but  two  or  three  inftances  of  a 
controverted  eledion  in  an  annual  Parliament  oc- 
curs for  two  hundred  and  eighteen  years  ;  and 
not  one  double  return  ? 

III.  But  it  is  nor  worth  a  gentleman's  while  to 
aceept  of  a  feat  in  a  fliort  Parliament,  hence  you 
would  find  a  difficulty  in  procuring  members. 

ANSWER. 

If  it  be  not  worth  a  gentleman's  while,  fo  much 
the  better  j  it  is  the  very  thing  we  are  aiming  at,  to 

cake 
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take  away  every  poffible  private  influence,  fo  that 
the  good  of  the  public  and  its  intercfts  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  one  thing  needful.  Take  away  the 
caufes  of  intereftednefs  and  public  fpirit  will  again 
flourilh,  fo  that  in  fliort  Parliaments  we  fhall  have 
plenty  of  public  fpirited  members. 
Is  that  the  cafe  now  ? 

IV.  But  in  fhort  Parliaments  (annual  for  in- 
ftance)  there  is  not  time  to  bring  any  plan  of  con- 
fequence  for  the  public  good  to  bear. 

ANSWER. 
No  ?  More  fhame  for  the  members  who  are  (b 
negligent  in  their  duty,  and  whofe  time  is  taken 
up  in  examining  the  inftances  of  bribery  and  per- 
jury that  intervenes  between  their  own  members 
and  the  eledlors  whom  they  have  been  endeavour- 
ing to  corrupt.  But  was  there  never  a  good  law 
cnadted  before  the  Septennial  Ad  ?  Does  not  a 
great  part  of  our  prefent  code  of  laws  ftand  chiefly 
upon  what  was  acknowledged  to  be  law,  or  what 
was  made  law  under  annual  Parliaments  ? 

V.  But  it  is  faid  that  foreign  nations  will  not 
put  confidence  in  a  legiHature  fo  fluduating  as  an- 
nual Parliaments. 

ANSWER. 

Did  foreign  nations  ever  put  confidence  in  our 
legiflaturc  when  Parliaments  were  annual  or  not? 
It  they  did,  the  queftion  is  decided.     Befides,  the 

confidence 
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confidence  that  foreign  nations  will  put  in  u^^ 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  confidence  fubfifting 
between  the  King  and  the  people. 

I  know  of  nothing  elfe  that  has  ever  been  urged 
on  the  fide  of  long  Parliaments  that  deferves  to  be 
taken  notice  of,  but  I  doubt  not,  fhould  any  thing 
clfe  be  propofed  in  their  favour  it  may  be  anfwered 
full  as  eafily  as  the  above. 

Before  I  fay  any  thing  in  favour  of  an  equal  re- 
prefentation,  I  beg  leave  to  draw  out  two  tables, 
which,  I  think,  will  almoft  fuperfede  the  neceffity 
of  any  thing  farther  being  urged  in  favour  ©f  this 
meafure. 

England  fends  five  hundred  and  thirteen  Mem- 
bers  to  Parliament.  Let  the  land-tax  be  divided 
into  five  hundred  and  thirteen  parts,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Table  will  fhew  what  proportion  each 
county  pays  of  the  land-tax,  and  what  number  of 
members  it  fends.  Thus,  Cornwall  pays  eight 
parts  out  of  five  hundred  and  thirteen  of  the  land- 
tax,  and  fends  forty-four  members :  Middlcfex  pays 
eighty,  and  fends  eight  members. 


Countier. 

Parts. 

Members. 

Bedford,       — 

— 

7 

4 

Berks,         — 

— 

10 

9 

Bucks,                 — 

— 

12 

14 

CamVidge,     — 
Chelhire,         — 

— 

9 

7 

6 

4 

Cornwall,     — ^ 

— 

8 

44 
Cumberland, 
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Counties. 

Parts. 

Mcmberi. 

Cumberland,      — 

-. 

I 

6 

Derby,         — 

— 

6 

4 

Devon,      — 

— 

21 

2.6 

Dorfet,             — 

— 

9 

20 

Durham,    — 

— 

3 

4 

EfTex,              — 

^ 

24 

S 

Gloucefter,    — 

— 

12 

8 

Hereford,            — 

— . 

5 

8 

Hertford      — 

-— 

II 

6 

Huntingdon,     — 

4 

4 

Kent,          — 

— 

22 

iS 

Lancaller,           — 

— 

5 

14 

Leicefter,      > — 

— 

9 

4 

Lincoln,             •— 

— 

J9 

12 

Middlefex,       — 

.^ 

8o 

9 

Monmouth, 

— > 

«* 
o 

5 

Norfolk,         — 

— 

22 

12 

Northampton,     — ^ 

— 

12 

9 

Northumberland, 

— 

4 

? 

Nottingham,    — 

-^ 

7 

S 

Oxford,         — 

— « 

lO 

9 

Rutland,        — . 

— 

2 

2 

Salop,    —        — . 

— 

7 

12 

Somerfet,        — i 

— 

'9 

i8 

Southampton, 

— 

14 

26 

Stafford,       — 

m~^ 

7 

10 

Suffolk,           — 



20 

16 

Surrey,        — 

-1- 

l8 

14 

C 

SufTex, 
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Counties. 

Parts.     M( 

:mbers. 

Suficx,          — 

i8 

28 

Warwick,         — 

lO 

6 

Wcftmoreland, 

— 

I 

4 

Wilts, 

13 

34 

"Worcefter,         — 

9 

9 

Wales, 



ri 

24 

York, 

— 

24 

30 

Total,     —     51^       513 

Buc  it  property  gives  a  claim  to  reprefentation, 
the  nymbcr  of  parts  paid  ought  to  be  the  fame 
with.the  numberof  membersi.  Ihus  tlie  number 
of  m(embers,for..Cornw^  Hiould  be  ^ight,  and  of 
Middlefex  eightii,. 

The  former  table  related  to  property.  The  fol- 
lowing relates  to  numbers.  To  the  following  I 
would  premife,  that  I  have  not  put  dov/n  the  whole 
nnilsber  of  the  -de6lors,i,i,ii  qny  place,  becaufe  the 
me^Tbcrs  are  feat  by  ttie  majority  only,  for  the 
minority  arc  never  of  any  confcquencc, 

TJBL  E  of  Places  where  the  Majority   of  Elec- 
tors are  u}ider  Fifty. ' 
Leftw^ithiel    fends    2    members  chofen    by    13 

The  majority  of  24. 
Truro      —     —       2         —         —       —       14 
Bfod  ain     —     —     2  —         —        —      It 

Hellton    —    .— ,     2     '    —        —      —      3^ 

SaltaO 
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Saltalh    —      —      2         —  —  —  i; 

Camelford        —      2         —  —  —  10 

Wcftlaw     —    —     1        _ —  —  —  40 

Grampound     —       2   "^    —  —  —  5 

Eaftlow     —     —     1         —  — 


D 


BoITiney     —     —  2  —  —  1 1 

Fovvey     —     —  2  —  —  26 

Sl.  Germain's     —  2  —  —  26 

Sc.  Michael      —  2  —  —  14 

Newport         —  2  —  —  31 

St.  Mawe's      —  2  —  —  16 

Bereafton        —  2  '  —  —  36 

Tiverton         —  2  —  —  14 

Lyme,  Dorfec.  2  —  —       —  26 

Maiden,   ElTcx*—  2  ' —  "' —    •— .  I4 

Harwich     —     —  2  —  —       —  17 

Weobly,  Hereford  2  —  '    —       —  43 

f\ldborough     —  2  —  —       — "43 


Edmondlbury     —      2  —  —       —  20 

MBletchingley     —        2  —  —        —  46 

Gatton       —     —  2  —  -—  II 

Hnllcmere        —  2  —  "~~  3^ 

Ki-rfham         —  2  —  -^  33 

Ntrw  Shoreham     -  2  —  ^^  3t> 

.    EaflGiinftead    —  2  —  -r-  19 

M.dmfbury       —  2  —  —  7 

Bed  win              —  2  —  —  41 

Lugerfhall      —  2  —  —  3'> 

Beudley         —  2  —  —  .8 

C  2  Ki:a'.efborous!i 
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Knarelborough    —  2  —  —  26 

Scarborough  2  —  —  20 

Thirfke        —  2  —  —  23 

Haydon         —  2  —  —  42 

Broiighbridge     —  2  —  —  33 

Aldborongh       —  2  —  —  38 

Queen  borough    —  2  —  —  36 

Newton,  Lancafter  2  —  —  31 

Clidiero        —  2  —  —  46 

Grimfby         —  2  —  —  41 

Thetford,  Norfolk  2  -—  ■—  17 

CaftleRifing    —  2  —  —  16 

Brackley        —  2  —  —  17 

Banbury      — ■  2  —  —  10 

Bath           —  2  —  —  17 

Melborne       —  2  —  —  26 

Yarmouth     —  t  —  —  26 

Newport,  I  He  of 

Wight       —  2  —  —  13 

Stockbridge    —  2  —  • —  26 

Newton  Ifle  of 

Wight         —  2  —  —  1 

ChriftchurchjHamp- 

Ihire         —         2  —  ««  ^ 

Lymington      —       2  —  —  41 

Whitchurch     —  2  —  —  21 

Andover         —  2               •—  —  13 

Dunwich        —  2               —  —  21 

prford           —  2  —  —  41 

Bramber 


( 

Bramber     —    — 

2 

New  Sarum     — 

2 

Old  Saram       — 

2 

Wilton     —     — 

2 

Downton        — 

2 

Hindon         — 

2 

Haytelbury     — 

2 

Weftbury       — 

2 

Calne     —     — 

2 

Hythe         — 

2 

New  Romney     - 

2 

Winchelfca    — 

2 

Seaford  Cinque  P. 

2 

Beaumaris      — 

I 

Mon'-gomery     — 

I 

Steyning     — 

2 

Marlborough    — 

2 

Droitwich     — 

2 

Buckineham     — 

2 

21      ) 


__  _>r' 


29 

I 

41 
3^ 

31 

26 

26 
18 
26 

17 
21 
21 
13 
41 

41 
2 

21 


Obferve  now  the   contrail  between  thefe  and 
two  or  three  other  places. 

Sheffield       —         o              —               —  — 

Birmingham    —     o             —              —  — 

Manchefter     —      o              —               —  — 

Liverpoole     —        2              —               —  — 

Briftol     —     —      2              —               —  ^ 

London       —         4             —              —  — 

Weftminfter    —     2             —              —  — 

Southwark       —     2             —              —  — 

Docs  this  require  a  comment  ? 

Th 
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The  arguments  for  an  equal  reprefentation  are 
principaih'  rhef.': 

I.  By  the  prcfent  mode,  fix-fevenths  of  the  peo- 
ple at  lead  are  deprived  of  that  privilege  of  eledlion 
which  their  numbers  and  their  property  give  them 
a  claim  to. 

II.  The  prefent  ilate  of  reprefentation,  by  afford- 
ing the  means,  encourages  the  growth  of  all  the 
evils  mentioned  in  the  arguments  for  Ihort  Pariia- 
ments;  fuch  as  bribery,  corruption,  perjury,  mi- 
iiifterial  influence,  &c. 

.  III.  The  privilci^'  of  reprefentation  is  not  only 
denied  to  thofe  who  have  a  right  to  it,  but  it  is 
allowed  to  thofe  v/ho  of  all  others  ought  not  to 
have  it,  the  nerjured  and  corrupted  boroughs. 

IV.  In  the  prckiit  ftate  of  reprefentation,  the 
fenfe  of  the  people  is  not  always  exprcfil  d  by  the 
majority  in  the  Iloufe  of  Commons.  On  the  two 
.fubjefls  I  am  now  treating  of  I  may  venture  to 
.fay,  that  the  fenfe  of  the  Houle  of  Commons  has 
frequently  proved  direflly  oppofite  to  the  fenfe  of 
the  people  \  this  was  alfo  the  cafe  at  the  Middlefex 
elcclion. 

V.  If  it  be  true  that  no  man  is  bound  by  laws, 
to  v/hichhe  has  not  by  himfelf,  or  his  reprefenta- 
tive,  confented,  many  hundred  thoufands  in  Eng- 
land are  not  bound  by  the  laws  of  it. 

It  has  been  alledged,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  deprive  the  boroughs 

of 
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of  their  privileges  of  elediun,  becau.fe  they  are  a 
part  of  tiie  Conftitution,  and  a  freehold  is  annexed 
to  them. 

ANSWER. 

Whether  of  its  own  motion  the  Parliament  can, 
or  cannot  alter  the  reprefentation,  yet  the  majority 
of  the  kingdom  certainly  may:  for  what  cannot 
the  majority  of  any  fociety  do  ?  The  privileges  of 
thefe  boroughs  were  granted  on  the  fuppofition 
that  they  u'ere  for  the  general  good.  When  they 
are  no  longer  for  the  general  good,  ought  they  t© 
be  continued  ? 

FRIENDS  AND  COUNTRYMEN, 
I  have  been  endeavouring  to  lead  yon  to  confi- 
der  the  two  very  ferious  fubjefts,  the  length  of 
Parliaments,  and  the  inequality  of  reprefentation. 
They  have  long  appeared  to  wife  and  good  men 
the  engines  whereby  Minifters  have  been  able  to 
perform  fo  many  things,  contrary  to  the  defires  and 
interefts  of  the  people,  to  extend  their  own  influence 
and  the  influence  of  the  Crowm,  in  detriment  to 
the  rights  of  the  people,  and  to  rivet  the  chains 
of  flavery  fo  ftrong,  that  it  requires  no  fmall  exer- 
tion to  break  them.  While  the  canfes  continue, 
the  evil  effeds  which  flow  from  them  nuift  en- 
creafe,  and  confequently  in  the  end  they  wiU  to- 
tally overthrow  that  Conftitution  we  now  fo  much, 
boa  ft  of,  though  perhaps  v»ith  fo  little  reafon. — 

Uiikfs, 
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Unlcfs,  therefore,  you  join  as  one  man  in  tlic 
caufe,  heartily  and  fincerely,  in  proportion  to  the 
exertions  you  might  have  made,  you  will  become 
acceffary  to  the  ruin  of  your  country,  and  deferve 
the  execrations  of  your  poftericy.  Think  of  this  ; 
roufe  from  your  political  lethargy  ;  examine  thefe 
important  queftions,  and  a6t  as  your  judgment  Ihall 
dired^. 

Some  of  you  may  be  apt  to  fay,  *'  What  have  I 
to  do  with  politics  ?  I  know  nothing  of  it,  and 
my  voice  is  of  very  little  confequence." 

Hold  !  you  have  to  do  with  politics.  —  Had 
the  flate  of  reprefentation  been  equal,  and  had  the 
duration  of  Parliaments  been  fliortened,  prior  to 
the  acceffion  of  Lord  North  to  the  head  of  the 
Miniftry,  (that  is  to  fay,  had  you  done  then  what 
you  are  now  for  your  own  good  called  upon  to  do) 
it  would  have  been  impofiible  for  him  to  have 
carried  fo  many  ruinous  meafures  as  he  did.  What 
has  been  the  confequence?  I  beg  your  ferious 
attention  for  one  minute  ;  —  The  American  war  is 
one  of  the  blefled  efFeds  of  that  adminiftration. 
We  will  fay  nothing  at  prefent,  of  the  lofs  of  trade, 
of  the  wafte  of  blood,  of  the  domtftic  miferies,  of 
the  defalcation  of  the  empire,  of  the  national  ri- 
dicule and  diflionour,  and  of  the  univerfal  difcon- 
tcnt  among  us,  occafioned  by  that  baneful  meafure; 
I  mean  to  appeal  to  you  on  the  increafe  of  expence 
only  which  it  has  brought  upon  us.    Lord  North 

has 
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fias  always  been  held  forth  as  an  excellent  financier; 
attend  to  the  proof  of  it. 

Amount    of    the  funded-)  Principal.  Inft.  &Ann. 

,  ,      ^  >    I22QA.4000    426800001 

debt,  June  25,  1775  J 

Ditto  after  the   budget^ 
1782,  including  a  no- 1 
minal   capital  (i.     e.  ;       , 
(nomiQal  to  the  len-  ^ 
ders  but  real  to  the 
nation)  of  15900000  J 

Unfunded  debt  cowipu- 
ted  at  upwards  of 


} 


3000003 


Increafe  of  intereft  and 
annuities  fince  the 
>var 

Average  increafe  of  an- 1 


-    -  -  314812/; 


nual   expences   occa- 


>     iSoooooc^. 


fioned     by    the   war  I 
about  J 

Total    increafe    of  ex-*) 

pence  from  the  com-  I 

f    126000001& 
mencement     of     ire  I 

yar to  this  year         J 


In 
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In  the  above  account  iheiifi-ial  douceurs  of  lot- 
teries, difcount,  intered  and  annuities  in  advance, 
&c.  are  not  tuken  notice  of  j  and  Ithfc-crce  zvorlfj 
ivhile  to  dwell  upon   the  circuiiillanccs   naturally 
luggefted  by  extrading  that  account  •,  fuch   as  the 
proftitutionof  the  inikingfund;  the  wanton  adoi- 
tion  ot"  nominal  capita)  to  the  national  debt-,  the 
difpofal   of   40,200,000!.   of    the  naiion's  money 
within  fix  years,  without  the  confent  of  Parliament, 
under  the  head  ot  extraordinaries  ;   the  qualhing 
of  every  motion  tending  to  invefligate  thefe  mat- 
ters; omitting  thefe,  I    fay,  and  fciDcf  few  other 
trifles,    (the   effects   of    his   LordlWp's  admirable 
fkill  as  miniller  and  financier)  fui^ce  it  to  obferve 
that  it  appears  by  the  above  account  we  are  oblig- 
ed to  Lord  North  forthe  ^^axes  to    the  amount  of 
3-,i 48,1251.  a  year,  wWch  is  more  than  equal  to  a 
land-tax  oi  fixpillii^gs  in  the  pound  :   and  though 
thefe  taxes  are  dii^ributed,   fo  that  they  do  not  ap- 
pear at  firft  fight  fo  enormous  as  they  really  arc, 
yet  you  rr?uft  all  be  fenfible  that  the  fame  money 
will   npc  now  purchafe  the  fame  conveniencies  as 
formerly  ;  and  that  a  man  can  fcarce  live  for  125I. 
a  year  now  fo  well  as  he  formerly  could  for  lool. 
Hence,  if  you    live  now  as  well  as  you   did  fome 
years  ago,  you  may  thank  Lord  North  and    your 
own  paiTivenefs,  for  an  addition  of  one  fourth,  to 
your   annual  expence,     without   the   addition  of 
ane  comfort  or  convenience  in  return.     All  which 

miffht- 
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might  h?.\'t  been  prevented,  had  you  made  il^efe 
ncc;r::ons  :r\  your  o-wn  favour  feven  or  eight  years 
ago,  which  you  have  at  this  moment  an  opportu- 
nity of  making.  Jnd  have  you  then  aothing  to  do 
vj'ith  politics  ? 

But  you  have  a  fufficient  knowledge  of  politics 
alfo.  Does  it  require  any  great  depth  of  penetra- 
tion to  fee,  that  if  you  have  the  fame  property,  and 
are  of  the  fame  confequence  to  the  State  as  another 
man,  you  have  a  right  to  the  fame  privileges  of  re- 
prefentatioTv  ?  But  your,  voice  is  of  confequence  tooj 
tor  by  the  mijority  of  fuch  voices  as  yours  the 
quellion  mufl  be -arried. 

Upon  the  whole,  adc  yourfelves  the  queflion, 
"  Do  the  foregoing  argcments  appear  to  me  to  be 
juftr"  If  they  do,  as  friers  to  your  country,  as 
member';  of  a  community,  i«  religious  men,  a^ 
honeft  men,  as  parents,  let  rae  alio  ^^  you  a  quef- 
tion. 

You  are  convinced  of  the  juftice  of  -he  caufe, 
and  you  know  .that  as  far  as  your  voice  and  ntereft 
p'.n  go,  you  Ci*  be  of  fervice  to  ycur  country  m 
this  refpcft,  and  will  you  fit  idle  and  uncon- 
cerned ? 

As  members  of  the  community,  you  are  bound 
to  be  of  all  the  fervice  in  your  power  to  the  com- 
munity :  you  now  can  be  of  fervice  j  this  is  the  ex- 
]>e6ted  time,  this  is  the  hour  for  exertion,  and  will 
yoH  make  none  ? 

D  2  A$ 
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As  religious  and  as  honeft  men,  I  appeal  to  you  j 
the  prcfcnt  ci'."cumftances  of  Parliament  are  no- 
torioufly  produdlive  of  bribery,  perjury,  avarice, 
and  every  kind  of  difhonefty;  and  will  you  not 
aflifl:  in  cutting  off  the  fource  of  this  depravity  ? 

In  proportion  as  the  good  of  your  country  is 
attended  to,  and  its  intcrcfls  increafe,  the  private 
circumftances  of  every  man  flourifh  :  in  proportion 
as  dellrutTive  meafures  are  purfued,  and  their 
caufes  are  fupported,  the  private  circumftances  of 
each  rnember  of  focicty  decay  :  have  you  felt 
this  of  late  years  or  not  ?  how  then,  ^fetting  your 
c-uon  Intere'ft  afide,)  can  you  anfwe^  it  to  your  pof- 
teritys  that  when  it  was  in  you--  power,  by  oppo- 
fing  ruinous  and  unconftitu-i'^nal  proceedings,  to 
leave  them  in  circumftap^'cs  more  refpedlable,  anc} 
in  a  country  more  eligible  to  live  in;  carelcls  of 
their  interelis  as  v^^^^  '^s  your  own,  you  left  them 
jncircumrirancf^  much  lefs  refpeftable,  and  in  a 
country  vaw^  1"^s  eligible  than  you   mishc  have 

dpne._  -A,. 

CoAnder  thefe,  my  frjends  •,  do  not  withdraw, 
your  aclive  fupnort  from  the  fide  your  confciences 
cfpoufe  —  And  if,  after  all  the  ufual  methods  of 
application  have  been  tried  in  vain,  your  grievan- 
ces continue  unregarded  and  unredre0ed,  follow 
the  example  of  your  glorious  neighbours  the  IriHi, 
and  adopt  that  mode  of  proceeding  which  will  ena- 
ble you  to  fay  with  fafety  and  certainty,  ive  will 
have  our  rights.  ' 

P.  S. 
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P.  S.     I  cannot  rcfift  the  inclination  of   once 

more    offering   my    lentiments     upon    the     plan 

chat  fhould  be  adopted  to  obtain  a  reformation  in 

the  circamftances  of  Parliament.     I  do  not  think 

that  Parliament,   as  fuch,    has  any  right  to  alter 

the  mode  of  reprefentation,  or  to  abridge  its  own 

duration  •,  for  by  .the  fame  reafon  whereby  it  may 

do  this,  it  may  extend  its  own  duration,   and  alter 

the  conftitution   at   its   own    pleafure.     I  do  not 

think,   moreover,   that  Parliament   has   any   right 

to  go  into  the  matter,  till  it  be  ajccrtained  that  it 

is  the   wifh  of  the  majority  of  the  nation  that  it 

Ihould  do  fo  ;  and   then    not   as   Parliament,  but 

as  perfons  appointeii  for  the  fpecial  purpofe,  and 

in  conformity  to  the  commands  or  requifitions  of 

the  nation,  in  whofe  powder  alone  it  is  to  alter,  or 

authorize   any   alteration  of  the   conftitution.     By 

the   conftitution,   I   mean   that   frame   of  goyern- 

m.ent,  or  col'edion  of  fundamental  laws,  which, 

being  fuppned  the  peculiar  aft  of  the  people  them- 

JelveSy  noicfler  power  has  any  authority  to  alter; 

but  Parl'dn^ent,   and  the  mode  wliereby  it  is  fo, 

arc  onV  the  effecls   and  confequences  of  this  adt 

of  the  people,  and   they  only  fliould  be  required 

^Q  ydo  what  they  alone  had  power  to  do.     Add 

alf^that  if  Parliament  were  to   alter  that  part  of 

th  conftitution  by  which  itfclf  is  appointed,   the 

j-c  would  either  be  void  ab  initio,  or  elfc  from 

thac 


>/ 


C     3^    ) 
t\at  mu:ncnt  it  would  ceafe  to  be  Icoally  a  Parl^a 
ip^iir.     ¥ov    thcfe  reafons,  I   think'thc  mode  'at 
rrdot   likety,,to  be  adopted,  (viz.  that  of  Coun- 
ty/.///..«.;  ^efcaive  in   tu-o  particulars,  ii.lt    l' 
does    not   ckarly  ^aen,,,,  ,,^,,j^,,    ^,^  ;. 

ot  the  nation  be  for  the  meafure  or  not,  nor  does  it 
gr.c  a   comparative    view   of  the   numbers    pro 
--^    con  ;   and  feeondly.  It  feems  (as   confiftlnc 
or  pe^a:,,sj  to  acknowledge  the  right  in  Parlia^ 
me^nt  at  proceeding   upon  the  matter  of  its   own 
authority,  a.d  alfo  that  the  petitioners  (i.   e    tn^ 
makers   of  the    Parliament,    in  fa6>;    are   e^  ^i 
/.mz;..  inferior    to  the  petitioned;  but  I   appre- 
hend    that  the    people    colle.^wely    are  (uperior 
in  every  refpect  to  the  Parliament  coJIeclively 

Kence,  I  think,   that  the  fenfe  of  tn^  m-M>--v 
ihould   b^   afcertamed    in   the   firil   inftance"    and 
feeondly,  that  the  mode  lliould  be  by  mem'orial 
demand,   command,   or  requifition,  mt  by  petition 
The  mode  I  would  propofe,   is   that   p^blifted  in 
the   London  Ccurant   of   Ocl:.   28,    178^    vvhich 
is  brieily  this  :  Let   County  Meetings  of  \^  elec- 
tors  be  called.     At  each  mcetiug  let^n  aiHi,^,ti,.J 
and  a  negative  roll  of  parchment  be  providtj^.  ^^ 
the   top    of  each   of  wliicli    \tx.   the   queftior'  be 
ftatcd.     Let   the  elcdors  prefent  fign  which  x.\^r 
plaife  in    the    pre  fence   of   each    other.     Let   \ 
fubfcribers  of  the  afHrmative  roll,  at  the  ^nd  o\ 
their  names,  put  the  number  of  years  to  which 
4  they 


■     (    31    ) 

they  would  have  the  duration   of  Parliament  II- 
mitted.     The  rolls    throujhoiu  the  kingdom  be- 
ing colJcdled,   would  afcertain  the  fenfe  of  the  r.a- 
Uion   indifputably  ;     at    leait  of  that   part  of  the 
nation  which  chofe  to  take  an  aftive  part  in   the 
matter,   and  that  which  did  not,    would  evidently, 
by  its  filence,   manifefl:  an  acquiefcence  in  the  de. 
terminan-on   of  that  which   did.     Let  a  memorial 
be  prefenred  to  Parliament,  authorizing  it  to  take 
into  confideration  the  matter  in  queftion,  and  re- 
quiring   the   bufinefs   to   be    begun    by   one,    and 
completed  by  another  certain  day. 

Si  quid  'ncvifti  re8Jus  ijlis, 
^   Qandidus  imperii;  fi  non^  his  uteri  me  cum. 

C. 


THE      END, 


